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days later Cicero had the disappointing news (x. 16. 2) that Cato had 
abandoned Sicily. He accordingly abandoned his daring plans, announced 
his purpose to go to Greece (ibid. 6), and we hear no more of the plot. Three 
weeks later he sailed for Pompey's camp. 

Caelius' loyalty to Caesar was always in doubt; his letters to Cicero, 
except Fam. viii. 16, written at Caesar's orders, are full of complaints and 
regrets, insisting that he joined Caesar only through love of Curio and spite 
at Claudius. A year later he actually started a foolhardy revolt of just the 
type that one would best characterize as Caelianum aliquid, and of course 
met his fate. Curio because of Caesar's generous portrayal (Bell. Civ. ii. 
23 ff .) has come down in history as faithful unto death, but Caelius and Cicero 
who knew him best knew that his spirited behavior concealed a vacillating 
mind steadied by no principles (Fam. ii. 13. 2; viii. 4. 2; viii. 6. 5). In 
fact, Curio had little reason to love Caesar. In 59 he had carried his attacks 
upon the triumvirs so far as to be accused by Vettius of heading a tyrannicide 
plot (Ait. ii. 18 and 24). In the following years Caesar angered him by 
studiously ignoring him, according to Caelius (Fam. viii. 4. 2). Before the 
war Caesar needed the services of an aedile and paid a high price for his 
adherence, presently assigning him the task of clearing Sicily, but still did 
not fully trust him (Me ipse Curio suspectus). On his way to Sicily, Curio 
called on Cicero and freely expressed his doubts: "Curio mecum vixit, 
jacere Caesarem putans offensione populari, Siciliaeque diffidens si Pompeius 
navigare coepisset" (Alt. x. 7. 3, about April 22). These hints made a 
deep impression, for in the next letter Cicero says (x. 8. 2): "Si pelletur 
[Caesar ex Hispania] .... ipsum Curionem ad eum [Pompeium] transi- 
turum putem. " It is very likely therefore that Cicero's plot in May was 
based upon fairly clear hints that he had received from Caelius on January 
7 and from Curio in April. 

Tennby Frank 

Bryn Mawr College 



NOTE ON EURIPIDES' TROADES 423-26. 

Ka. rj Savos o Aarpis. ft iror 1 e\oxxri tovvo/ui, 
KiqpvKts, iv aire^Orfpa irayitoivov ftpordis, 
ol irepl Tvpdvvovs /cat iroAas xnrriperai; 
Professor Murray, exercising the prerogative of the poet and ignoring 
perhaps the touch of colloquialism in Setvos as he does that in xpuo-os (432), 
translates interestingly: 

How fierce a slave! . . . . O Heralds, Heralds! Yea, 

Voices of Death; and mists are over them 

Of dead men's anguish, like a diadem, 

These weak abhorred Things that serve the hate 

Of kings and peoples! .... 
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And Miss Jane Harrison in her Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, 
p. 172, seriously sustains the thesis that Euripides in harping on the name 
KrjpvKts intends an etymological pun on Krjp. Such verbal plays are, of course, 
common enough in Euripides. And I will waive the point that he usually 
calls attention to them more explicitly, and also the possible consideration 
that to a Greek ear the syllabification would be against this association of 
ideas which Miss Harrison illustrates by the phrase (italics hers) "A Kerish. 
name. " The real ground of my scepticism is that there is another simpler 
explanation of Hecuba's affected hesitation to pronounce the name which 
can be confirmed from the same play and from a wide range of literature. 
In line 869 Menelaus says: 

TjKta Sk rr)v rdXaivav — oi yap ijSe'ws 
ovofia Sd/mpTos rj wot' rp> ifxri \iya> — 

I will leave it to the anthropologists to illustrate such nominal taboos from 
non-literary sources, primitive or savage. In " Iamblichus, " Vit. Pythag. 
255 there is a good case of the honorific avoidance of the proper name. 
See Classical Philology, XII, 436. But what we have in Euripides is the more 
familiar psychology of the real or scornfully affected unwillingness to pro- 
nounce a hated name or title. "There are persons, " says Hazlitt, "not only 
whose praise but whose very names we cannot bear to hear." toutous, 
says Herodotus, ii. 128, vrro juureos ov Kapra OiXovm Alyvwrioi 6vopA£tiv. 

That sad place 
Which yet to name my spirit loathes and fears, 

says Tennyson's Iphigenia in the earlier editions. I will not argue that 
this is specially feminine psychology, though Penelope's oroi^ofievos KaxotAioi/ 
ovk ovo/tao-TTjv (Od. xix. 260) and Hecuba's Svo-oWjuoi vies 'A^aiiv (II. vi. 255) 
and many of my other examples might tempt an ingenious philologian to 
maintain this thesis. In Eurip. Hec. 714, for instance, the outraged Hecuba 
exclaims, appryr' avtovo/nao-ra. At all events the feeling is common and my 
examples are only a few chosen at random from many. The modern novelist 
is aware of it, and "Oliver Onions" writes (Debit Account, p. 205), "She 
spoke of Evie repeatedly as your wife. Obstinately she refused to use her 
name. " Shakespeare as usual furnishes the best illustrations of any human 
feeling. In Winter's Tale, II, 1, Leontes cries, 

O thou thing! 
Which I'll not call a creature of thy place. 

The name, of course, need not be finally omitted. The affected delay yields 
the same effect. In Antony and Cleopatra, III, 11, the infuriated Antony 
says, 

So saucy with the hand of she here, what's her name 

Since she was Cleopatra? 
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This is precisely the movement of the Euripides passage, rC iror' ex 01 " 71 
Towo/ia. — K-qpvKts, bringing in the name after the contemptuous query. A 
periphrasis delaying the name or specific word may produce a similar effect 
of intense passion, as e.g., Spanish Tragedy, 750, 

And there is Nemesis and Furies and things called whips. 

Paul Shorey 



A CORRECTION ON Se ye 

In the April number of Classical Philology, p. 173, it is stated that 
Bonitz' Aristotelian index does not record Se ye. This is an inadvertence 
due to correction of proofs at a distance and the fact that ye' is out of its 
alphabetical place in the index. The cases of 8e' ye and ovSe ye cited there 
— all, I believe, from the Categories and mainly examples of the ordinary 
adversative argumentative use — do not affect the little that was said about 
Aristotle in the article. 

Paul Shoeey 



